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BRUCE  SMITH’S  "WHAT’S  IN  A NAME?” 


(Reprinted  from  NI  Bulletin,  April,  1973) 


CONTO:  From  Latin  "comptus"  meaning  to  "count".  In  Portuguese,  literally  "one 
million".  In  Brazil  a money  of  account  equal  to  one  million  reis. 

THE  DENARIUS  GROUP:  All  the  following  denominations  are  derived  from  the 
ancient  Roman  coin: 

DINAR  DENAR  DANARO 

DENIER  DENARE  DINIER 

DINERO  DENARO  HAZARD  IN  AN 

DENIER  TOURNOIS  (etc.) 

In  addition,  the  penny  was  originally  a denarius,  hence  its  present  abbreviation:  d. 

= denarius. 

THE  DOUBLE  GROUP:  All  the  following  denomination  are  various  forms  of  the 
word  "double": 

DOB RAO  DOBLON  DOUBLE  ( 

DOPPIA  DOUBLOON  DUPLONE 

DOBLA  DUBBELTJE  DOUBLE  TOURNOIS 
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DENIZENS  OF  THE  RUMMAGE  TRAY:  PART  II 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

The  most  interesting  denizens  of  the  rummage  tray  are,  for  me,  those  which  result  in 
a bit  of  labyrinthine  research.  Two  unusual  specimens  of  this  ilk  which  came  my  way 
may  be  new  to  many  readers  of  NI  Bulletin,  and  therefore  be  worth  reporting. 
Certainly  they  were  new  to  me  when  I bought  them. 


The  first  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  It  is  a somewhat  worn  and  relatively  crude  bronze 
medallion  - or  amulet,  as  it  turns  out.  A missing  portion  at  the  top  suggests  that  there 
was  once  a point  of  suspension  there,  but  that  it  snapped  off  and  had  to  be  replaced 
by  a nail-hole  lower  down,  below  the  break.  The  obverse  shows  St.  George  slaying 
the  dragon,  the  princess  of  the  tale  being  shown,  not  very  flatteringly,  as  a somewhat 
shapeless  blob  to  the  right  of  the  dragon.  The  obverse  legend  is  S.  GEORGIVS 
EQVITVM  PATRONVS  (=  St  George  the  Patron  of  Knights).  The  reverse  shows 
Christ  and  his  disciples  in  a storm- tossed  boat  with  the  legend  IN  TEMPEST  ATE 
SECVRITAS  (=  Safety  in  the  Storm). 

The  reverse  refers  to  an  episode  in  the  New  Testament  in  Matthew  8.23-27,  thus: 

"And  when  he  was  entered  into  a ship,  his  disciples  followed  him. 

And  behold,  there  arose  a great  tempest  in  the  sea,  insomuch  that  the  ship 
was  covered  with  the  waves:  but  he  was  asleep. 

And  his  disciples  came  to  him,  and  awoke  him,  saying,  Lord,  save  us:  we 
perish. 

And  he  saith  unto  them,  Why  are  ye  fearful,  O ye  of  little  faith?  Then  he 
arose,  and  rebuked  the  winds  and  the  sea;  and  there  was  a great  calm. 

But  the  men  marvelled,  saying,  What  manner  of  man  is  this,  that  even  the 
winds  and  the  sea  obey  him!" 

The  same  episode  is  repeated  in  Mark  4.36-41  and  Luke  8.22-25. 

Michael  Mitchiner  (Jetons,  Medalets  and  Tokens,  vol.  1,  p.642ff)  lists  these  as  stock 
jetons  some  of  which  doubled  up  as  presentation  pieces  or  religious  medalets, 
assigning  them  dates  between  about  1650  and  1800.  C.  C.  Chamberlain,  in  his  Guide 
to  Numismatics  lists  them  as  Mariners’  Charms  - amulets  for  protection  against  the 
perils  to  be  encountered  on  journeys  by  land  and  sea.  They  became  very  popular  with 


Fig.  1 
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mariners  and  sea-voyagers  generally  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

The  relevance  of  the  reverse  to  maritime  travel  is  immediately  obvious.  But  what  of 
the  obverse?  How  does  St.  George’s  slaying  of  the  dragon,  and  his  title  EQVITVM 
PATRONVS  relate  to  travel  of  any  sort,  let  alone  maritime  travel?  Has  St.  George 
here  taken  on  the  role  that  we  today  associate  with  St  Christopher? 

Let  us  begin  by  taking  a look  at  the  legend  of  St.  George.  The  tale  as  we  know  it 
derives  mainly  from  the  Legenda  Aurea  (Golden  Legend)  of  Jacques  or  Jacobus  de 
Voragine,  who  was  the  Archbishop  of  Genoa  in  about  1280.  An  English  version  of 
the  work  was  published  by  William  Caxton  in  1483  (Note  1).  The  key  points  of  the 
story  are  these: 

The  town  of  Silene  in  Libya  was  being  plagued  by  a dragon  which  lived  in  a 
nearby  lake  or  pond.  The  monster  was  in  the  habit  of  attacking  the  town,  on 
which  occasions  he  would  devour  a few  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  and 
poison  many  more  with  his  venomous  breath.  To  avert  these  unwelcome 
visits,  the  townsfolk  decided  that  periodically  they  would  choose  one  of  their 
number  by  lot,  the  selected  victim  to  be  conducted  to  the  lakeside  and 
sacrificed  to  the  monster.  Eventually,  of  course,  the  lot  fell  to  the  princess  of 
the  locality,  much  to  the  horror  of  her  father,  the  king.  Luckily,  as  she  was 
led  to  the  lakeside,  St.  George  appeared  and  "in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ" 
offered  to  assist  her.  At  this  moment  the  dragon  reared  up  from  the  surface 
of  the  lake,  and  the  Saint,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  advanced  to  meet  it, 
skewering  it  with  his  lance  and  lopping  off  its  head. 

The  story  is,  of  course,  a Christianised  version  of  the  classical  tale  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda: 

Cassiopeia  boasted  that  she  and  her  daughter  Andromeda  were  more  beautiful 
than  the  Nereids  (the  sea-nymphs).  In  anger,  Poseidon,  the  god  of  the  sea, 
sent  a flood  and  a sea  monster  to  ravage  the  land  belonging  to  Cassiopeia’s 
husband,  king  Cepheus.  An  oracle  revealed  that  to  avert  disaster  Andromeda 
had  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  sea-monster,  but  as  it  approached  the  maiden, 
Perseus  appeared  and  slew  it. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  question:  what  has  the  story  of  St.  George  to  do  with 
maritime  travel  or  travel  generally? 

It  is  interesting  that  in  the  St.  George  legend  and  in  that  of  Perseus  the  dragon  is  an 
aquatic  beast,  and  that  in  ancient  times  storm-tossed  water  was  held  to  be  caused  by 
the  writhing  of  some  monstrous  serpent  beneath  the  surface  (Note  2).  However, 
interesting  as  this  is,  I do  not  regard  it  as  a very  likely  explanation  of  an  association 
of  St.  George  with  maritime  travel  (slaying  the  dragon  of  the  waves  etc.):  the  aquatic 
element  in  the  St.  George  tale  is  so  minor  as  to  be  easily  missed,  and  so  is  unlikely 
to  have  resulted  in  St.  George  being  regarded  as  a queller  of  stormy  waters,  in  tandem 
with  Christ  on  the  reverse  of  the  amulet. 
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Another  avenue  of  explanation  is  that  the  legend  features  on  the  amulet  as  a Christian 
allegory:  St  George  represents  the  protective  power  of  Christ  generally,  the  princess 
represents  the  innocent  traveller,  and  the  dragon  represents  the  forces  of  evil  that 
threaten  him,  be  they  storms  and  high  seas,  or  highwaymen  and  pirates!  The  16th 
century  religious  writer  Hospinian  stated  that  "in  allegory,  St.  George  stands  for 
Christ,  the  Dragon  is  the  Devil,  and  the  citizens  of  Silene  are  the  human  race 
redeemed  by  Christ."  So,  an  interpretation  of  the  legend  consistent  with  my  suggested 
interpretation  of  the  amulet  was  around  in  the  century  before  these  amulets  became 
popular. 


If  such  an  interpretation  of  the  amulet  is  correct,  an  interesting  parallel  would  be  the 
use  of  the  English  gold  angel,  depicting  St.  Michael  slaying  a dragon  (Fig.  2),  as  a 
touch  piece  or  amulet  for  averting  the  King’s  Evil  or  Scrofula,  the  dragon  here 
representing  the  ravages  of  the  disease.  (By  an  odd  coincidence,  the  reverse  of  a gold 
angel  bears  a ship,  making  its  layout  doubly  reminiscent  of  Fig.  1.  See  also  Note  3.) 
A much  earlier  parallel,  though  a coin  rather  than  an  amulet,  is  the  bronze  follis  of 
Constantine  the  Great  shown  in  Fig.  3 (enlarged  x 1.5).  It  depicts  the  Christian 
labarum  piercing  or  holding  down  a serpent.  This  is,  of  course,  "that  old  serpent,  the 
Devil"  (Revelation  12.9),  which  caused  the  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  (Genesis  3.1  & 3.13-4;  cf.  also  II  Corinthians  11.3).  The  legend  SPES  PVBLIC 
signifies  "the  Hope  of  the  People." 

Getting  back  to  St.  George,  though,  if  he  is  here  merely  a symbol  of  the  power  of 
Christ,  invoked  for  the  traveller’s  protection,  why  is  he  styled  as  EQVITVM 
PATRONVS,  patron  of  Knights,  and  not  VIATOR VM  or  PEREGRIN ATORVM,  of 
travellers,  or  NAVTARVM,  of  sailors  of  mariners? 

St.  George  certainly  was  the  Patron  of  Knights,  his  career  in  this  role  being  given  a 
boost  at  the  time  of  the  First  Crusade  when,  at  the  siege  of  Antioch  in  1098,  he  was 
supposed  to  have  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Christian  forces  with  two  other  soldier-saints. 
It  may  well  be  that  St.  George  as  the  patron  saint  of  England  owes  something  to  this 
miraculous  intercession,  though  as  a Saint  he  was  certainly  known  in  this  country  well 
before  the  Norman  Conquest.  By  1222  St.  George’s  day  (April  23rd)  had  been 
included  among  the  lesser  holidays  of  England.  In  1348  King  Edward  HI  founded  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  of  which  St.  George  is  the  patron.  By  1349  he  had  ousted 
Edward  the  Confessor  as  the  patron  saint  of  England,  and  by  1415  St.  George’s  day 
was  one  of  the  chief  feast-days  of  the  year.  (The  story  of  the  dragon,  incidentally, 
can  be  traced  back  no  earlier  than  the  12th  century,  being  a relatively  late  accretion.) 


Fig.  2 


Fig.  3 
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There  appears  to  be  little  reason  in  all  this  why  St.  George  as  EQVITVM 
PATRONVS  should  have  had  any  relevance  to  travel,  maritime  or  otherwise.  But  if 
the  title  had  no  relevance  to  travel,  why  include  it? 

Another  possibility  is  that  EQVITVM  refers  to  horsemen  generally,  rather  than  to 
knights.  The  Latin  word  EQVES  (EQVITVM  is  its  genitive  plural)  can  mean  both 
horseman  and  knight.  Could  it  be,  therefore,  that  the  amulet  was  aimed  at  protecting 
horsemen  - representing  travel  by  land  - as  well  as,  via  the  reverse  of  the  medal,  those 
travelling  by  sea?  Though  this  is  possible,  I am  not  at  all  sure  it  is  likely,  for  the 
reason  that,  as  indicated  above,  St.  George  was  the  patron  of  knights  and  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter  in  particular.  However,  words  do  get  used  in  some  curious  double- 
senses, and  we  today  do  still  talk  of  "knights  of  the  road",  so  that  perhaps  it  is  a 
mistake  here  to  take  EQVITVM  PATRONVS  too  literally  in  chivalric  terms! 

Another  idea  that  occurred  to  me  was  that  these  pieces  were  not,  at  first,  mariners’ 
charms.  The  early  pieces,  such  as  the  St.  George  thalers  struck  by  Christian  Hermann 
Roth  and  his  son  at  Kremnitz  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century,  were  large  silver 
pieces  bearing  the  same  types  and  legends  as  Fig.  1,  but  in  much  finer  style.  (One 
of  these  is  pictured  in  Forrer’s  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Medallists,  vol.  5,  p.222.) 
I imagine  that  such  pieces  were  well  outside  the  affordability  range  of  the  average 
mariner  or  traveller,  and  that  to  the  class  of  person  at  whom  they  were  aimed,  orders 
of  chivalry  may  well  have  been  more  relevant.  (Chambers  Book  of  Days,  vol.  1, 
p.540  notes  that  in  respect  of  knightly  orders  bearing  the  name  of  St.  George,  a 
Venetian  one  was  founded  in  1200;  a Spanish  in  1317;  an  Austrian  in  1470;  a 
Genoese  in  1472  and  a Roman  in  1492,  "to  say  nothing  of  the  more  modem  ones  of 
Bavaria  (1729),  Russia  (1767),  and  Hanover  (1839).")  Could  it  be  that  these  more 
grandiose  pieces  were  of  Christian  chivalric  origin  (Michael  Mitchiner’s  "presentation 
pieces"?)  but  that  their  design  later  came  to  be  adopted  as  mariner’s  charms  largely 
on  account  of  their  apposite  reverse,  the  obverse  being  in  fact  irrelevant  to  travel,  but 
tolerated/retained  by  association  with  the  reverse?  But  really,  if  that  is  the  case,  why 
produce  amulets  with  St.  George  on  them?  Why  not  just  produce  uniface  amulets 
bearing  the  relevant  Christ-in-the-Storm  motif? 

I don’t  pretend  to  have  reached  any  final  answers  here.  Indeed,  final  answers  may 
well  be  lost  to  us  in  the  mists  of  history.  But  if  any  reader  has  any  relevant 
information  not  known  to  me  (I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  there  isn’t  a detailed 
article  on  all  this  somewhere !),  or  indeed  any  opinions  to  offer  respecting  these 
pieces,  then  I would  be  most  grateful  to  hear  from  them.  The  battered  relic  of  the 
past  in  Fig.  1 cost  me,  I think,  £1.50  some  years  ago.  I consider  it  money  very  well 
spent  indeed! 

But  we  are  not  quite  finished  yet,  for  I have  two  interesting  companion  pieces  to  Fig. 
1.  Neither  of  them  came  from  a rummage  tray,  to  be  honest,  but  never  mind  that: 
neither  of  them  cost  me  more  than  a couple  of  pounds! 

The  first  came  to  me  in  a mixed  bag  of  17th  to  19th  century  European  coins,  mostly 
German.  It  is  a small  silver  bracteate  of  diameter  1 1 mm  featuring  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon,  with  the  legend  S.  GEORGIVS  EQVITVM  PATRONVS.  Christ  and  the 
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storm  tossed  ship  are  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  piece  has  no  hole  or  point  of 
suspension,  and  is  rather  too  small  to  be  a pendant  anyway,  so  all  things  considered, 
it  seems  unlikely  to  be  a mariner’s  charm.  So  what  is  it?  I don’t  know. 


Fig.  4 


The  second  piece  is  illustrated  as  Fig.  4.  It  is  a silver  plated  bronze  piece  with  a now 
broken  point  of  suspension  at  the  top.  The  obverse  bears  the  bust  of  Queen  Victoria 
with  legend  VICTORIA  DEI  GRA  BRITT  REGINA  FID  DEF IND  IMP,  these  letters 
being  in  relief  as  on  a normal  coin.  The  reverse  bears  a rather  splendid  rendering  of 
St.  George  slaying  the  dragon,  with  the  legend  S.GEORGIVS  EQVnVM  (sic) 
PATRONVS.  However,  these  letters  are  cut  into  the  field,  seemingly  after  the  piece 
was  made,  but  before  it  was  plated  (the  inner  surfaces  of  the  letters  are  plated).  This 
was  listed  as  a "good  luck  piece  (?)"  by  the  dealer  from  whom  I bought  it,  and  at  first 
I was  inclined  to  agree  that,  by  association  with  Fig.  1,  it  was  the  equivalent  of 
today’s  St.  Christopher  medallion,  or  a "bon  voyage"  presentation  piece.  Now  I’m 
not  so  sure.  Did  the  piece  carry  the  same  significance  before  the  reverse  legend  was 
added?  Or  was  it  a patriotic  medallion  before  ("my  queen  and  my  patron  saint..."  etc) 
and  a bon  voyage  piece  after?  Or  was  it  never  a bon  voyage  piece  at  all:  does  the 
EQVITVM  PATRONVS  here  have  chivalric  significance,  thus  emphasising,  perhaps, 
the  patriotic  blast  of  the  original?  I don’t  know,  but  I shall  keep  my  eyes  peeled  on 
future  rummage-tray  expeditions  in  search  of  clues!  (Note  4.) 

(To  be  continued) 


Notes. 


(1)  For  more  modem  accessible  accounts  see  S.  Baring-Gould’s  Curious  Myths 
of  the  Middle  Ages  (2nd  series,  1868),  p.  1-51;  Alban  Butler’s  Lives  of  the 
Saints  and  Robert  Chambers  The  Book  of  Days,  both  under  April  23rd;  and  E. 
R,  Leach’s  essay  "St  George  and  the  Dragon"  in  the  book  Myth  or  Legend? 
(various  authors,  1955). 

(2)  Probably  the  most  famous  instance  of  this  is  the  Biblical  Leviathan  which 
"maketh  the  deep  to  boil  like  a pot"  (Job  41.31);  like  the  venomous  breath  of 
St.  George’s  dragon,  "his  breath  kindleth  coals,  and  a flame  goeth  out  of  his 
mouth"  (Job  41.21);  and  like  St  George,  "...the  Lord  with  his  sore  and  great 
and  strong  sword  shall  punish  Leviathan  the  piercing  serpent,  even  Leviathan 
that  crooked  serpent;  and  he  shall  slay  the  dragon  that  is  in  the  sea"  (Isaiah 
27.1). 
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Again,  there  is  the  Midgard  Serpent  of  Norse  mythology,  which  lay  beneath 
the  sea,  its  body  coiled  right  round  the  world  so  that  it  grasped  its  tail  in  its 
own  mouth.  Whenever  it  stirred,  the  sea  heaved.  Snorri  Sturluson  in  the 
Prose  Edda  describes  how  Thor  went  fishing  for  the  Midgard  Serpent,  with  a 
hook  baited  with  an  ox’s  head.  But  when  hauled  to  the  surface  his  aspect  was 
so  fearsome  and  the  tumult  so  great  that  Hymir,  the  giant  who  was  rowing  the 
boat,  panicked  and  cut  the  fishing  line.  The  Midgard  Serpent  sank  back  to  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  there  to  await  Ragnarok,  the  End  of  the  World,  at  which 
time  "the  sea  will  lash  against  the  land  because  the  Midgard  Serpent  is 
writhing  in  giant  fury  trying  to  come  ashore."  Interestingly,  the  Midgard 
Serpent,  like  St.  George’s  dragon,  "belched  poison." 

From  many  parts  of  the  world,  from  ancient  times  down  to  the  modern  era, 
we  find  local  stories  of  demons  associated  with  whirlpools  (Hudson  Bay), 
dragons  associated  with  lake  storms  (Mummelsee  in  the  Black  Forest)  and 
serpents  associated  with  turbulent  waters  (Norway).  The  waterspout  is,  of 
course,  a perfect  model  for  an  aquatic  serpent  or  dragon.  We  still  call  its 
land-based  miniature  counterpart  a "dust  devil ",  and  in  Hungary  I believe  a 
whirlwind  is  called  a "dragon’s  tail."  For  these  and  numerous  other  examples 
see  Lake  Monster  Traditions:  a cross-cultural  analysis  by  Michel  Meurger  and 
Claude  Gagnon  (1988). 

However,  before  we  go  overboard  with  these  tempting  aquatic  interpretations 
of  St.  George’s  dragon,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  drawn  from  a 
much  broader  spectrum  of  dragon/serpent  symbolism  - eg  their  association 
with  the  earth,  and  with  the  Earth  Goddess  and  fertility;  their  association  with 
fire  and  the  sun;  their  role  as  the  guardian  of  treasure  etc.  Fascinating  as  all 
this  is,  we  cannot  go  into  it  here,  and  I refer  the  interested  reader  to  a good 
introductory  article  entitled  "Serpent  Worship"  in  Hastings’  Encyclopedia  of 
Religion  and  Ethics.  St.  George’s  dragon  could  be  - and  probably  is  - many 
things! 


Fig.  5 


(3)  In  this  respect  we  should  also  mention  the  George  noble,  an  extremely  rare 
gold  coin  issued  under  Henry  VTII  (Fig.  5).  The  obverse  bore  St.  George  and 
the  dragon,  with  legend  Henry’s  name  and  titles.  (This  was  the  first 
appearance  of  St.  George  on  an  English  coin.)  The  reverse  bore  a ship, 
adorned  with  a large  rose,  and  with  a cross  adorning  the  mast  The  initials  H 
and  K either  side  of  the  cross  are  those  of  Henry  and  Katherine  of  Aragon. 
The  reverse  legend  reads  in  full:  TALI  DICAT  A SIGNO  MENS 
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FLVCTVARI  NEQVIT  = the  mind  given  over  to  such  a sign  (ie  the  Cross) 
cannot  be  wavered,  FLVCTVARI  carrying  the  figurative  sense  of  "storm 
tossed",  and  thus  presumably  alluding  to  the  ship.  It  is  a curious  coincidence 
that  both  Figs.  1 & 5 feature  St.  George  and  the  dragon  on  the  obverse,  and 
a religiously  symbolic  ship,  "safe  from  the  storm",  on  the  reverse. 

(4)  More  coincidences:  One  evening  in  October  1994  I had  hand- written  the  final 
draft  for  this  article,  prior  to  typing  it  up,  finishing  with  the  sentence  about 
keeping  my  eyes  peeled  on  future  rummage-tray  expeditions  for  possible  clues 
to  Fig.  4 above.  The  following  morning,  as  it  happened,  I typed  up  the  notes 
to  the  previous  article  in  this  series,  including  the  footnote  on  numismatic 
coincidences.  That  was  to  tempt  fate.  Two  hours  later  I popped  into  a local 
dealer’s  shop,  and  had  my  usual  rummage.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  I found 
staring  up  at  me  another  piece  like  Figs.  1 and  4,  but  considerably  more 
modem  (Fig.  6) 


It  appears  to  be  made  of  aluminum,  so  I presume  it  cannot  be  older  than  early 
this  century  in  date,  and  possibly  much  later.  It  has  a built-in  suspension  loop, 
which  is  still  intact,  and  appears  to  be  a cheaply  and  mass-produced  item.  But 
here  is  the  strangest  thing:  like  Fig.  4,  the  word  EQVITVM  on  this  piece  has 
been  mis-spelt,  this  time  as  EQVIVM!  As  Fig.  6 is  totally  different  in  style 
and  fabric  to  Fig.  4,  I have  no  reason  to  suspect  any  hidden  connection  - 
merely,  yet  again,  the  long  arm  of  coincidence! 
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TETRADRACHM  OF  PERGAMUM 


A winged  Sphinx  is  shown  on  the  reverse  of  a silver  Tetradrachm  of  Pergamum 
issued  between  27  and  20  B.  C.  The  obverse  has  the  head  of  Augustus,  the  first 
Roman  Emperor,  who  was  elected  to  that  position  by  the  Senate  and  the  people  of 
Rome. 
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(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 


SOME  PREVIOUSLY  UNLISTED  BANK  NOTES  OF  THE 
GERMAN  INDEPENDENT  STATES 

John  E.  Sandrock,  Parkton,  Maryland,  NI  # 2383 

During  the  past  several  months,  I have  been  engaged  in  the  task  of  upgrading  the  data 
bank  pertaining  to  my  collection  of  world  bank  notes.  This  information,  formerly 
held  on  countless  kardex  cards,  is  now  safely  stowed  in  my  computer.  The  task, 
while  somewhat  tedious,  was  nevertheless  a very  rewarding  one  as  it  afforded  me  the 
opportunity  to  review  my  entire  collection.  While  transcribing  the  detail  concerning 
each  note  my  mind  would  often  flash  back  to  the  particular  circumstances  surrounding 
its  acquisition. 

When  entering  this  information  I saved  "Germany"  until  last  as  this  area  of  collecting 
is  rather  comprehensive  and  sometimes  confusing.  To  illustrate  the  point,  we  must 
break  "Germany"  down  into  its  component  parts  to  make  meaningful  sense  of  it. 
Therefore,  one  must  consider  the  German  empire  before  unification  (1871),  and  after 
unification,  the  independent  German  states,  the  German  Republic,  the  Third  Reich, 
German  military  issues,  West  Germany,  East  Germany  and  so  on.  All  of  these 
entities  - and  more  - issued  paper  money.  Most  of  the  notes  of  the  German 
kingdoms,  duchies,  grand  duchies,  principalities,  electorates  and  free  cities  are 
extremely  rare  and  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  locate  today.  This  is  due  to  two 
basic  reasons.  At  the  time  of  their  issue  (1800-1870),  a gulden  or  thaler  paper  note 
represented  an  enormous  sum  of  money.  Consequently  very  few  were  likely  to 
survive  their  intended  use.  Secondly,  so  many  magnificent  collections  held  in 
museums  throughout  Germany  did  not  survive  the  bombing  of  World  War  n.  I can 
still  hear  Dr.  Arnold  Keller,  the  dean  of  German  (and  indeed  world)  paper  money 
collectors  lament  this  fact  when  I first  asked  him  why  they  were  so  scarce! 

Collectors  must  therefore  generally  confine  their  collecting  efforts  to  Germany  after 
unification  and  beyond.  Starting  with  the  German  Empire  issues  of  1874  and  later 
it  is  still  possible  to  assemble  a respectable  collection.  As  time  progresses  the 
availability  of  notes  increases  - to  the  point  where  notes  issued  during  World  War  I 
and  in  the  inflationary  period  of  the  follow-on  Weimar  Republic  are  downright 
plentiful.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  of  thumb,  however,  and  that  brings  us  to 
the  subject  at  hand. 

One  of  the  aforementioned  categories  into  which  German  note  collecting  falls  is  that 
of  the  independent  German  states.  One  might  reasonably  ask:  What  is  an 

independent  German  state  and  why  did  they  exist?  When  unification  took  place,  the 
new  German  Empire  consisted  of  four  kingdoms  (Bavaria,  Prussia,  Saxony  and 
Wurttemberg),  six  grand  duchies,  five  duchies,  seven  principalities  and  three  free 
cities.  Formerly  each  state  controlled  its  own  internal  affairs  including  their  own 
finances  which,  of  course,  involved  the  issuing  of  coins  and  paper  money.  When 
Wilhelm  I of  Prussia  was  declared  the  first  German  emperor  by  the  Reichstag  on  18 
January  1871  not  everyone  was  wildly  enthusiastic.  Among  these  dissidents  were  the 
southern  kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Wurttemberg  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 
There  were  many  reasons  for  this,  chief  among  which  was  the  fact  that  the  south  of 
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Germany  was  predominantly  Roman  Catholic.  As  an  accommodation  to  then- 
reluctance  to  join  the  northern  sponsored  confederation,  the  Reichstag  granted 
concessions  to  these  states,  including  the  continued  control  over  their  own  internal 
affairs.  These  constitutionally  delegated  powers  included  the  right  to  tax,  to  maintain 
their  own  diplomatic  corps,  to  control  their  own  financial  and  postal  institutions,  the 
railroads,  telegraphs  and  so  on.  Bavaria  received  the  largest  share  of  sovereign 
independence  of  any  of  the  constituent  states. 

The  bank  notes  of  the  principal  note-issuing  institutions  of  Bavaria,  Baden,  Saxony 
and  Wurttemberg  during  the  post  unification  period  (including  the  inflation  of  1922- 
1924)  are  amply  described  in  Pick’s  World  Paper  Money,  Specialized  Issues  under  the 
category  "Regional  Banks".  Many  other  banks  which  issued  notes  in  these  kingdoms 
during  this  period  are  not  included  however,  nor  have  I seen  them  reported  or  referred 
to  in  any  numismatic  publication.  This  oversight  has  always  been  a mystery  to  me 
as  their  notes  belong  to  the  same  period  and  are  equally  interesting  and  accessible 
enough  to  collectors. 
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Twenty  Mark  note  of  the  Bayerische  Staatsbank,  issued  in  Numberg 
on  15  November  1918. 

Chief  among  these  "missing"  banks  is  the  Bayerische  Staatsbank.  This  bank  issued 
notes  for  Bavaria  on  at  least  two  different  occasions.  The  first  of  these  was  an  issue 
dated  15  November  1918.  The  place  of  issue  was  Numberg.  This  issue  consisted  of 
notes  denominated  1/2,  1,  2,  5,  10  and  20  Mark.  They  all  bear  the  inscriptions: 
"This  note  is  good  only  until  1 April  1919".  Some  of  the  notes  in  my  collection  bear 
serial  numbers,  while  others  are  punch  cancelled  "UNGULTIG"  (not  valid)  leaving 
one  to  wonder  about  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  issue.  The  second  of  this  bank’s  issues 
occurred  during  the  troubled  times  of  the  post  World  War  German  hyperinflation. 
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The  inflation  which  occurred  in  Germany  following  World  War  I is  an  interesting 
story  in  itself.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  principal  reasons  for  this  were  the  severe 
deflation  which  occurred  in  the  early  1920s  and  the  depression  which  followed. 
Germany’s  productive  capacity  had  been  largely  destroyed  during  World  War  I.  This 
coupled  with  huge  outlays  for  repatriations  to  the  Allies  together  with  the  great  need 
to  rebuild  the  infrastructure  of  the  country  proved  beyond  Germany’s  capacity,  leaving 
the  government  by  late  1922  to  resort  to  the  printing  press.  Thus  was  bom  the 
greatest  runaway  inflation  to  have  occurred  up  to  that  time. 

During  the  immediate  postwar  years  the  German  Mark  steadily  depreciated.  Faced 
with  an  adverse  balance  of  payments  due  to  the  failure  to  revive  foreign  trade,  and 
increased  budget  deficits,  the  government  simply  followed  a practice  started  during 
the  war  - that  of  authorizing  more  money  to  meet  its  expenses.  At  the  beginning  of 
1922  the  Mark  traded  at  4.2  Mark  to  the  U.S.  Dollar.  By  year’s  end  the  ratio  was 
7,000  Mark  to  the  Dollar.  When  the  French  occupied  Germany’s  Rhur  valley  in  an 
effort  to  exact  war  repatriations,  Germany  resisted,  whereupon  the  occupying  forces 
enforced  an  economic  blockade  of  the  entire  Rhineland.  This  was  a serious  blow  to 
Germany,  dislocating  her  entire  economy  - one  which  was  largely  dependent  upon  this 
industrial  area.  As  a consequence  the  Mark  fell  to  160,000  to  the  Dollar  on  1 July 
1923;  to  242,000,000:1  by  1 October  1923  and  finally  to  4,200,000,000,000:1  (four 
trillion,  200  billion  to  one!)  on  20  November  1923.  By  this  time  it  literally  took  a 
wheelbarrow  of  currency  to  buy  a loaf  of  bread  and  100  billion  Marks  in  postage  to 
send  an  ordinary  local  letter. 
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Bayerische  Staatsbank  five  million  mark  note  issued  in  Munich  on  1 
August  1923  at  the  beginning  of  the  hyper-inflationary  period. 

The  second  issue  of  the  Bayerische  Staatsbank  is  illustrative  of  this  inflation.  The 
notes  were  issued  in  Munich  commencing  1 August  1923.  I will  list  below  those 
notes  which  I have  seen,  although  other  denominations,  particularly  those  occurring 
at  the  end  of  the  inflationary  spiral  undoubtedly  exist.  As  a concession  to  the  urgent 
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requirement  to  place  these  notes  into  circulation,  two  of  them  (10  and  100  billion 
Mark)  were  uniface,  i.e.  printed  only  on  one  side,  which  hastened  the  printing  process 
as  well  as  reducing  the  cost  of  production. 


500,000  Mark 
1 Million  Mark 
5 Million  Mark 
5 Million  Mark 
10  Million  Mark 
20  Million  Mark 
50  Million  Mark 
100  Million  Mark 
10  Billion  Mark 
20  Billion  Mark 
50  Billion  Mark 
100  Billion  Mark 
100  Billion  Mark 
500  Billion  Mark 


1 August  1923 
1 August  1923 
1 August  1923 
1 August  1923 
1 August  1923 
1 August  1923 
1 August  1923 
20  September  1923 
20  October  1923 
20  September  1923 
20  September  1923 
20  October  1923 
20  October  1923 
20  October  1923 


"millionen"  in  German 
w/o  underprint  reverse 
green/brown  underprint 


"milliarden"  (Note  1) 
(Note  2) 

(Note  3) 

(Note  4) 
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Bayerische  Staatsbank  5 milliarden  (U.S.  billion)  mark  note  dated  20 
October  1923  which  has  been  overprinted  "100  Milliarden  Mark"  to 
meet  the  need  for  ever  higher  denominations  caused  by  the  soaring 
inflation  of  post  World  War  I Germany. 

The  "missing"  bank  issues  of  the  independent  German  states  are  not  limited  to 
Bavaria,  however.  It  would  appear  that  Saxony  and  Wurttemberg  also  had 
Staatsbanks  which  issued  currency  during  this  period  also.  From  Saxony  I have  seen 
a Sachsische  Staatsbank  issue  for  50  Millionen  Mark  dated  1 1 August  1923  and  from 
Wurttemberg  a note  of  100  Milliarden  (billion)  Mark  dated  31  October  1923.  Many 
others  must  exist. 


Independence  from  Germany  is  also  manifested  on  the  notes  issued  by  the  Bavarian 
Ministry  of  Transport  during  this  period.  These  railroad  emergency  issues  bear  little 
resemblance  to  their  German  Reichsbahndirection  counterparts,  not  coming  under  the 
federal  railroad  system.  Notes  issued  range  from  the  lowly  one  million  mark  to  an 
issue  of  one  trillion  mark  (German  billion)  on  14  November  1923. 

One  final  triviality  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader,  concerning  how  these  notes  were 
acquired  by  me.  They  came  from  two  sources.  The  first  was  a shop  I only 
frequented  once  in  Munich.  It  was  the  summer  of  1959  and  I was  returning  to  Italy 
from  a vacation  in  Garmische-Partenkirchen  when  I stumbled  upon  a coin  shop  on  the 
outskirts  of  town.  I was  looking  at  German  coins  when,  having  recently  acquired  an 
interest  in  paper  money,  I asked  as  an  afterthought  whether  the  dealer  had  any  paper 
notes?  He  replied  "nein"  rather  emphatically.  As  I was  leaving  the  shop  he  called  to 
me  to  wait  a minute.  It  seems  he  had  just  remembered  a cardboard  box  of  inflation 
notes  he  had  on  the  shelf  in  the  back  of  his  shop  for  years.  He  handed  them  to  me 
with  a quizzical  look  which  said:  Why  would  anyone  be  interested  in  that  stuff? 
This  little  hoard  provided  many  an  hour  of  entertainment  and  instruction.  Included 
therein  were  a good  number  of  German  East  Africa  notes  as  well  as  several 
Confederate  and  early  American  notes  as  I recall. 
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Portrait  of  German  emperor  Wilhelm  II  (1888-1918)  as  seen  on  a 
German  East  African  1905  issue  of  the  Deutsche  Ostafrikanische  Bank. 
Wilhelm  II  was  popularly  known  as  the  "Kaiser”. 

The  second  source  was  a shop  in  Vienna  just  off  St.  Stephen’s  square.  It  was  run  by 
Herr  Berger  and  well  frequented  by  the  locals.  It  was  a colorful  place  and  always  full 
of  activity.  Herr  Berger  had  the  practice  of  throwing  bank  notes  into  his  front 
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window  until  they  piled  up  two  or  three  feet  deep  against  the  glass.  Everyone  knew 
there  were  worthless  so  there  was  no  danger,  I guess.  Nevertheless  this  display 
attracted  quite  a crowd  most  times.  The  routine  was  to  tell  the  proprietor  how  much 
you  had  to  spend  and  he  would  scoop  up  armfuls  of  notes  at  random  and  stuff  them 
into  a paper  sack  accordingly.  You  had  no  idea  of  what  you  had  bought  until  you  got 
the  lot  home  and  had  the  leisure  time  to  examine  it.  I was  always  thrilled  with  the 
result.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  receive  among  the  haul  entire  bundles  of  Russian 
revolution  and  German  inflation  notes,  sometimes  with  their  original  bank  bands 
attached.  Also  very  plentiful  were  the  notes  of  Hungary,  Bohemia-Moravia  and 
Slovakia. 

Herr  Berger  also  had  his  serious  advanced  collector  clientele,  one  of  whom  was  a Dr. 
Karl  Jachs,  a Viennese  dentist  who  on  one  occasion  invited  me  to  his  home  to  do 
some  "trading".  Dr.  Jachs  was  very  kind,  and  generous  in  sharing  his  knowledge  of 
Austrian  paper  money  with  me.  As  I remember,  the  trading  we  conducted  very  much 
benefited  this  beginning  collector!  Such  was  the  fun  and  excitement  of  collecting 
bank  notes  in  those  early  days. 

Notes 

(1)  Bank  notes  are  listed  using  U.S.  equivalents: 

U.S.  usage  German  usage 

Thousand  Tausand 

Million  Millionen 

Billion  Milliarden 

Trillion  Billionen 

(2,3,4)  These  bank  notes  when  received  from  the  printer  had  become  virtually 

worthless  overnight,  so  they  were  sent  back  to  be  overprinted  with  their  new 
denominations.  Original  denominations  of  the  notes  were:  (2)  five  hundred 
million  mark,  (3)  one  billion  mark,  and  (4)  five  billion  mark. 

4c4c9|c3fc3fc4e3(c4ca|e3<c4e^c4ea|e4c34ca(e4c4c4c4e4c4c4e3(c4c4c3tc4c4c4c3|e4c4c9|c3ie3|c4t9|c3|e4c34c4ca|ta|c4e3|e4c4e4e3fc3|c3(e3(c3tc3fe3ic4c3ic3ic4e3(c3fc3(c4e4c3tc3|c 

"L’  AIGLON"  DEPICTED  ON  GOLD  MEDAL 


This  gold  medal  of  1811  has  on  its  obverse  Napoleon  and  Marie  Louise,  while  the 
reverse  has  their  son,  Napoleon  13  (1811-1832),  King  of  Rome,  Duke  of  Reichstadt 
and  nicknamed  "L’  Aiglon"  ("the  eaglet").  The  short  life  of  Napoleon’s  heir  has  been 
shrouded  in  mystery. 


(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 
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RESEARCH  IN  PROGRESS  ON  CHINESE 
NUMISMATICS 


Bruce  W.  Smith,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  NI  # 688 

I am  currently  working  on  a number  of  projects  concerning  Chinese  numismatics  and 
would  like  to  get  some  input  from  others  on  these  projects.  Works  currently  in 
progress  are  as  follows: 

A.  Bibliography  on  the  History  of  Money  in  China. 

This  began  as  a bibliography  on  money  in  all  of  East  Asia,  and  presently 
contains  8,000  titles  on  3 x 5 cards  (with  2,000  more  waiting  to  be  added). 
After  eliminating  those  works  on  areas  outside  of  China  (Japan,  Korea, 
Vietnam,  SE  Asia),  there  should  be  5,000  to  6,000  titles  on  China.  When  the 
computerization  of  this  bibliography  is  complete,  subject  searching  will  be 
possible. 

The  works  recorded  are  primarily  those  concerned  with  the  physical,  social, 
archaeological  and  historical  aspects  of  money  in  China  from  Shang  times  to 
the  PRC.  Recent  works  which  consists  mainly  of  pie  charts  and  statistics  have 
not  been  recorded. 

B.  Encyclopedia  and  Research  Guide  to  the  History  of  Money  in  China. 

An  extension  of  the  bibliography  mentioned  above,  this  work  will  contain 
about  5,000  entries,  each  with  a brief  essay  and  list  of  references.  Subjects 
will  include  people  connected  with  banks,  mints,  and  monetary  policy; 
important  collectors  and  writers  on  coins  and  monetary  history;  specific  coins 
and  mints;  lists  of  Ch’ing  governors  and  governor-generals  by  province  with 
dates;  individual  banks;  firms  which  printed  paper  money  for  China;  lists  of 
railroads  with  brief  background  on  each;  bonds  sold  internally  and  overseas; 
information  on  nightclubs,  bars  and  gambling  dens  which  issued  their  own 
"money";  information  on  the  communist  base  areas  and  liberated  areas  and 
their  paper  money;  types  of  silver  ingots  used  before  1933;  bamboo  money 
used  in  some  parts  of  China  during  the  Ch’ing  and  early  Republic;  engravers 
and  designers  of  coins  and  paper  money;  and  much  more. 

C.  History  of  the  Modern  Mints  of  China  1888  - 1949. 

My  files  on  this  subject  are  already  three  feet  thick!  This  is  one  field  in 
which  there  may  be  more  information  outside  of  China  than  inside,  because 
virtually  all  the  Ch’ing  dynasty  mints  were  set  up  and  supplied  by  foreign 
companies  — American,  British,  French,  German,  Austrian  and  Japanese. 
Before  1902  all  the  dies  used  to  strike  Chinese  coins  were  engraved  outside 
the  country,  and  even  as  late  as  the  1930’s,  dies  for  the  Central  Mint  at 
Shanghai  were  being  made  in  the  United  States. 
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D.  Survey  of  Sung  Dynasty  Coin  Mints. 

Most  works  mention  about  two  dozen  mints  in  operation  during  the  Sung 
Dynasty,  but  I have  recorded  the  names  and  locations  of  around  70  mints  — 
many  of  them  iron  coin  mints  in  Szechuan  province. 

E.  The  Coinage  and  Geography  of  the  Warring  States  Period. 

The  coins  of  the  warring  states  period  record  the  names  of  nearly  200  cities  - 
many  of  them  not  recorded  in  surviving  texts.  It  maybe  possible  to 
reconstruct  something  of  the  geography  of  that  period  using  these  ancient 
coins.  Interestingly,  China’s  city-state  coinage  was  issued  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Greek  city-state  coinage. 

F.  The  Gambling  Industry  in  19th  Century  Thailand. 

During  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  the  government  of  Thailand  regulated  the 
gambling  industry  by  creating  a monopoly  and  selling  licenses  to  operate 
gambling  houses.  By  the  mid  19th  century,  the  sale  of  these  licenses 
accounted  for  more  than  1/3  of  the  government’s  revenue.  Historical  sources 
mention  that  nearly  all  the  houses  were  run  by  ethnic  Chinese  but  provide 
little  more  information.  By  studying  the  gambling  tokens  they  use,  I have 
recorded  the  names  of  more  than  500  gambling  houses  and  can  say  something 
about  how  long  they  operated  and  who  controlled  them. 

I would  welcome  comments  or  suggestions  on  any  of  these  topics.  I am  particularly 
interested  to  know  of  any  first-hand  accounts  by  people  who  visited  mints,  were  in 
charge  of  a mint,  or  were  involved  in  determining  monetary  policy  (such  as  the 
quantity  of  coins  or  notes  to  be  made,  the  type  of  coin  to  be  made,  or  mints  to  be 
opened  or  closed).  I would  also  like  to  know  about  any  diaries  or  other  private 
writings  which  refer  to  coins  or  paper  money  or  to  the  collecting  of  coins.  I am  also 
interested  in  biographies  on  and  papers  of  bankers  in  China  during  the  Ch’ing  or 
Republic. 

I am  also  eager  to  provide  information  on  any  form  of  coin,  token,  paper  money  or 
bank,  from  any  period  in  China’s  history,  which  may  be  of  use  to  someone  else  in 
their  research.  Please  write  to  me  at  P.  O.  Box  941,  Sheboygan,  WI  53082  or  call  me 
at  (414)  457-5174. 

******************************************************************** 
TRINITY  COLLEGE  MEDALS 

Trinity  College  in  Dublin  has  a long  history  of  issuing  medals,  most  have  the  bust  of 
the  College’s  founder.  Queen  Elizabeth  I,  on  their  obverse.  During  the  First  World 
War,  patriotic  former  students  turned  in  their  gold  medals  for  the  war  effort,  and  were 
given  bronze  replicas  in  exchange. 
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(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 


COIN  QUOTE 


(The  author  is  recounting  his  experiences  as  a refugee  in  Russia  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II.) 

A rapid  census  of  our  possessions  was  carried  out  They  were  not  much;  eight  rubles 
in  all.  It  was  difficult  to  calculate  their  purchasing  power,  at  that  moment  and  in  that 
place;  our  previous  monetary  experiences  with  the  Russians  had  been  incoherent  and 
absurd.  Some  of  them  accepted  money  from  any  country  without  difficulty,  even 
German  or  Polish  money;  other  were  suspicious,  afraid  of  being  cheated,  and  only 
accepted  exchanges  in  kind  or  in  metal  coinage.  Indeed  the  most  improbable  coinage 
was  circulating:  coins  from  Tsarist  times,  brought  out  of  ancestral  hiding  places; 
guineas,  Scandinavian  crowns,  even  old  coins  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  In 
contrast,  at  Zhmerinka  we  had  seen  the  walls  of  one  of  the  station  latrines  studded 
with  German  marks,  meticulously  stuck  to  the  wall  one  by  one  with  an  unmentionable 
material.  In  any  case,  eight  rubles  were  not  much;  the  price  of  one  or  two  eggs. 

IF  THIS  IS  A MAN:  Remembering  Auschwitz, 

Primo  Levi,  Summit  Books,  New  York,  1986,  p. 

288. 

(Submitted  by  John  R.  McIntyre) 


********************************************************************* 

COIN  QUOTE 

A visit  to  the  Market  of  Campeche  is  an  interesting  and  amusing  sight.  It  is  situated 
in  an  extremely  large  Square.  It  is  every  morning  filled  by  female  Indian  venders  of 
various  articles,  who  are  all  regularly  disposed  in  rows  and  they  keep  their  places  as 
scrupulously  and  as  rigid  to  their  bounds,  as  if  they  were  divided  by  partitions  as  in 
Covent  Garden.  Fine  cabbage,  radishes,  garden  turnips,  onions  and  many  of  the  best 
European  vegetables  as  well  as  plenty  of  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  were  in 
abundance.  As  the  market  is  held  every  morning  each  person  only  purchases  a 
sufficient  supply  for  the  day’s  consumption  and  consequently  the  articles  are 
portioned  out  in  small  quantities.  Here  I first  witnessed  a novelty  in  the  monetary 
system.  The  lowest  coin  in  use  is  half  a media  which  is  the  one  portion  of  a media 
cut  into  two  - when  an  individual  does  not  feel  inclined  to  purchase  to  the  extent  of 
half  a media,  the  current  coin  below  this  amount  is  the  bean  of  the  cocoa  nut.  This 
conventional  usage  has  grown  into  a legal  tender. 

PALENQUE:  The  Walker-Caddy 

Expedition  to  the  Ancient  Maya  City, 
1839-1840,  Collected  and  Edited  by 
David  M.  Pendergast,  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  1967,  p.  183. 

(Submitted  by  John  R.  McIntyre) 
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Book  News  & Reviews 


THE  CHARLTON  STANDARD  CATALOGUE  OF  CANADIAN  COINS  1995. 
Revised  by  W.K.  Cross.  Softcover,  291  pages,  with  photographs  and  valuations. 
Available  from  The  Charlton  Press,  2010  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M4S 
1Z9,  Canada.  Price  is  $9.95  Canadian  ($8.95  U.S.). 

The  49th  edition  of  this  standard  reference  catalogues  legal  tender  coinage  used  in 
Canada  from  the  seventeenth  century  issues  of  the  French  colonial  regime  through  the 
1994  coinage.  Specimen  coins,  collector  coins,  foreign  coins  used  in  Canada  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  platinum  coins,  collector  sets,  patterns,  trial  pieces,  official 
fabrications,  and  test  tokens  are  also  catalogued. 

The  book  contains  more  than  1,250  photographs  and  8,000  price  listings  in  up  to  eight 
different  grades  (from  "good"  condition  through  "mint  state"  63  or  "mint  state"  65)  for 
each  coin.  Photographs  of  obverses  and  reverses  and  pertinent  specifications  are 
given  for  all  type  coins  of  the  decimal  series.  Enlarged  photographs  of  major  die 
varieties  are  included  and  the  die  varieties  are  priced.  Mintage  figures  are  given. 

All  valuations  have  been  completely  reviewed  and  revised  to  reflect  current  market 
trends.  A 30  page  introductory  section,  including  an  11  page  illustrated  grading 
section  and  a section  on  the  manufacture  of  Canadian  coins  begins  the  catalogue. 
Tables  on  the  gold  and  silver  content  of  Canadian  coins,  the  bullion  value  of  Canadian 
coins,  and  a three  page  glossary  of  numismatic  terms  conclude  the  catalogue. 

Reviewed  by  Jerry  Remick. 


PARA  95:  Guvendik  Yayinlari  No.  12.  By  Guvendik  Fisekpolglu.  80  pages,  6 1/2 
x 9 1/2  inches.  Available  from  the  author:  P.K.  665  $ipli,  80225  istanbul, 
Turkey.  Price  is  $13.00  postpaid. 

This  respected  annual  volume  is  now  in  its  twelfth  year  of  publication.  The  format  is 
similar  to  the  format  utilised  by  its  predecessors.  Due  to  the  rapid  inflation  of  the 
Turkish  currency  in  the  past  year,  roughly  150  percent,  the  author  has  made  a 
significant  and  welcome  change  in  showing  the  valuations  in  U.S.  dollars.  This  change 
will  make  this  handy  reference  volume  much  more  interesting  for  collectors  and 
dealers  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

The  present  law  in  Turkey  permits  the  export  of  coins  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  from 
the  Abdulmecid  period  to  the  last  Sultan  Vahdettin  (Mehmed  VI)  in  addition  to  the 
coins  and  medals  of  the  Republic.  All  of  them  are  listed  with  the  rarities  noted.  The 
paper  money  ( ka'ime ),  along  with  notes  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank,  are  described 
in  full.  The  Republican  notes  (from  Ataturk  to  the  recent  high  value  currency  notes) 
are  well  described  and  priced.  A section  on  jetons  and  telephone  cards  has  been  added 
as  they  are  of  interest  to  many  collectors  in  Turkey.  There  are  four  illustrated  pages 
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of  interesting  items  issued  in  1994  comprising  the  1000  and  5000  lira  regular  coinage 
and  the  special  issues,  as  well  as  some  medals. 

For  collectors  and  dealers  interested  in  the  Turkish  series,  this  annual  volume  is  always 
full  of  interest  and  cheap  at  the  price. 

Reviewed  by  Kenneth  M.  MacKenzie. 


NITRATE  MINE  TOKENS  & PAPER  NOTES  ISSUED  IN  CHILE,  PERU,  & 
BOLIVIA.  By  Ismael  Espinosa.  Santiago,  1990.  Softcover,  276  pages. 
Available  from  Dale  Seppa,  103  Sixth  Avenue  North,  Virginia,  MN  55792.  Price 
is  $45.00  postpaid. 

Russ  Rulau's  excellent  LATIN  AMERICAN  TOKENS  covers  Chile  in  somewhat  over 
20  pages  due  to  the  truncation  necessary  to  get  the  book  on  the  market  at  a reasonable 
price.  The  fact  that  Espinosa  uses  276  pages  to  cover  essentially  the  same  material  is 
probably  enough  of  a "review"  to  sell  it  to  most  of  the  aficionados  of  the  often  elusive 
nitrate  tokens  of  these  romantic  countries. 

An  over  20  page  English  introduction  with  maps  constitutes  the  most  complete  history 
of  the  nitrate  tokens  that  I have  ever  seen  in  English  before.  Leslie's  articles  in  TAMS 
were  fairly  detailed  for  the  period  in  which  they  were  written  but  they  simply  did  not 
reach  the  depth  that  this  introduction  does.  Also,  he  did  not  have  the  space  available 
to  provide  the  extensive  geographical  information  which  Espinosa  has  been  able  to 
give  us.  The  catalogue  sections  are  also  so  well  illustrated  with  a common  text  format 
that  the  book  is  essentially  completely  bilingual.  The  "A"  through  "H"  rarity  system  as 
used  in  the  text  is  adequately  explained  in  the  English  introduction.  However,  even 
with  this  explained  some  experience  must  be  secured  before  one  attempts  to  seriously 
price  almost  any  Chilean  token  above  "B"  or  "C".  A Spanish  to  English  glossary  is 
also  provided  which  is  of  great  use  because  the  somewhat  specialized  words  are  often 
not  found  in  regular  Spanish/English  dictionaries  or  the  definition  given  is  not  in  line 
with  the  colloquial  usage  of  the  mines  themselves. 

All  in  all,  this  is  a book  not  only  of  interest  or  well  worth  having  but  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  specialists  interested  in  the  series.  Hopefully,  one  of  the 
knowledgeable  specialist  will  provide  us  with  a better  review  after  they  have  had  a few 
months  to  actually  use  the  book. 

Reviewed  by  Dale  Seppa. 


THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  COBS.  Third  Edition.  By  Daniel  and  Frank 
Sedwick.  Fern  Park,  1995.  Softcover,  130  pages,  well  illustrated,  with  standard 
5 1/2x8  1/2  inch  format.  Available  from  Dale  Seppa,  103  Sixth  Avenue  North, 
Virginia,  MN  55792.  Price  is  $14.00  postpaid. 
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Even  a non-collector  of  cob  coinage,  especially  relative  newcomers  to  the  numismatic 
marketplace,  should  read  THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  COBS  cover  to  cover. 
Substantial  sections  of  the  book  are  given  over  to  numismatic  ethics  and  the  inner 
workings  of  the  treasure-hunting,  wholesale,  retail,  and  auction  businesses,  all  of 
which  can  serve  as  a profitable  refresher  course  even  to  the  initiated. 

The  complex  history  of  Spain  and  its  New  World  colonies  is  also  dealt  with  in  depth, 
in  a manner  comprehensible  to  all.  Even  the  connections  between  the  Spanish 
monetary  system  and  that  of  the  United  States  are  explored. 

Beyond  its  general  interest,  THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  COBS  takes  on  an 
intricate  field  in  which  knowledge  is  expanding  exponentially,  and  succeeds  in  making 
its  general  outlines  clear  to  the  novice.  The  Sedwicks  take  the  approach  that  with  cob 
coinage  that  what  the  observer  sees  is  nearly  always  incomplete  and  imperfect  from  an 
ideal  standpoint. 

By  breaking  down  the  intended  designs  on  irregular  planchets  into  their  specific 
components,  by  "fields",  and  noting  what  is  most  likely,  percentage-wise,  to  be  visible, 
the  reader  is  given  a starting  point.  Diagrams  are  used  throughout  and  can  be 
compared  with  photographs  of  actual  specimens. 

The  most  interesting  aspect  of  the  work  for  the  non- specialist  is  apt  to  be  the  story  of 
how  the  coins  have  reached  the  light  of  day  in  the  first  place.  The  Sedwicks  note  that 
the  days  when  worn  cobs  could  be  bought  by  the  handful  at  Indian  marketplaces  in  the 
Andean  or  Mexican  highlands  are  gone,  although  this  reviewer  has  picked  some  out  of 
"junk  boxes"  in  Mexico  City  coin  shops.  Today,  the  typical  source  of  fresh  material  is 
undersea  salvage,  often  of  newly-discovered  wrecks  off  the  Florida  Keys,  where  many 
a treasure  galleon  was  wrecked  in  hurricanes. 

As  familiar  as  the  tales  of  the  Atocha  or  the  1715  Plate  Fleet  have  become,  it  is  in  this 
work  that  a concise  history'  of  known  wreck  discoveries  is  tied-in  closely  with  the 
resultant  appearance  of  specific  types  of  cob  coinage  on  the  collector  marketplace. 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  COBS  concludes  with  a lengthy  bibliography  of  the 
field  of  cobs,  specifically  annotated  according  to  each  entry's  contribution  to  current 
knowledge,  i.e.,  its  practical  value  to  the  beginner  and/or  specialist.  Forty  or  fifty 
years  of  combined  experience  and  thousands  of  hours  of  specific  research  went  into 
this  attractive,  handy,  and  readable  work.  The  resultant  favorable  ratio— for  the 
reader,  if  not  for  the  authors— in  effort  expended  in  production  versus  the  time  and 
money  outlay  for  the  reader,  makes  the  third  edition  an  even  better  value  than  the 
earlier,  sold-out  editions.  In  fact,  it  is  an  enormous  bargain.  The  extensive  price 
section  alone  with  price  ranges  for  all  cobs  by  denomination,  date,  and  period,  can 
return  the  tiny  purchase  price  in  a matter  of  seconds  if  the  reader  has  just  a little  bit  of 
luck. 

Reviewed  by  David  Fiero. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 

Scott  Semans,  P.  0.  Box  22849.  Seattle,  WA  98122:  Working  on  a catalog  of 
Chinese  charms/amulets;  open-work  types  will  be  the  first  chapter.  Would  like  to 
hear  from  anyone  with  specimens  not  shown  in  Mandel,  Chen,  Yu  Lianglu  et  al,  Li 
Tso-Hsien,  Liang,  Yu  et  al,  Wang  Hsi-chi,  Coushnir,  or  Kainz,  or  wishing  a copy  of 
the  preliminary  listing.  Want  to  buy  or  borrow  - Ramsden’s  Chinese  open-work 
Amulets.  Reprints  of  Mandel  available  for  sale. 

Bruce  W.  Smith,  P.  O.  Box  941,  Sheboygan,  WI  53082:  In  the  past  few  years  I 
have  compiled  a number  of  papers  and  research  guides  on  China.  They  consist  of 
material  on  Chinese  coinage,  paper  money,  banks,  and  banking.  There  is  also 
information  on  the  History  of  the  Canton  Mint  and  a paper  on  the  Commodity 
Rationing  System  of  Mainland  China.  If  anyone  is  interested  in  receiving  copies  of 
these  works,  please  send  a self-addressed  stamped  envelope  (or  international  reply 
coupon)  for  a listing  and  the  costs.  The  costs  are  nominal,  basically  enough  to  cover 
xeroxing  and  postage. 

Howard  A,  Daniel  IK,  P.  O.  Box  626,  Dunn  Loring,  VA  22027-0626:  Common 
to  more  scarce  books,  pamphlets  and  articles  wanted  for  donation  to  Viet  Nam’s 
National  Museum  libraries  in  Hanoi  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  (Saigon).  Donations  can 
have  only  a section  on  Viet  Nam,  like  old  and  new  Pick’s  or  Krause’s.  Their 
numismatic  library  and  collections  are  very  thin.  Please  call  or  write  first  with  the 
title,  author’s  name  and,  if  possible,  the  date  of  printing.  Photocopies  are  acceptable. 
They  do  not  need  to  own  the  original  reference.  Please  call  me  at  1-703-560-0744 
if  you  would  like  to  talk  to  me  about  your  donation(s). 

Cecil  Webster,  P.  O.  Box  235,  Horseshoe  Beach,  FL  32648:  Collector  of  Costa 
Rican  coins  seeking  for  type  set:  KM144  Two  Centimos  1903,  KM146  Ten  Centimos 
1905;  KM140  Ten  Colones  1897.  All  details  must  be  fully  struck  up  with  mirror-like 
fields.  No  planchet  flaws.  Will  pay  a considerable  premium  in  excess  of  catalog 
value  for  right  coins.  Please  write  first. 

Ralph  A.  Cannito,  Box  304,  Washington,  NJ  07882:  WANTED  - Islamic/ Arabic: 
all  hammered  silver  coinage  from  622  AD  to  1900  AD.  I am  especially  interested  in 
rupees,  multiple  and  Nazarana  rupees  of  Afghanistan,  Indian  Princely  States  and  the 
Mughal,  Ottoman  & Persian  Empires.  Buying  one  coin  or  a collection.  Dealer  and 
collectors  offers  are  welcome.  ANA  R068117. 

American  Numismatic  Society,  155th  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York,  NY 
10032:  On  Saturday,  March  25,  1995  there  will  be  a seminar  on  "Collecting  Islamic 
Coins".  The  session  will  describe  and  show  the  resources  for  Islamic  coin  collectors 
(manuals,  catalogues,  histories  and  reference  tables,  organizations,  dealers). 
Interesting  areas  of  specialization  and  interesting  ways  to  organize  a collection  will 
be  discussed.  With  real  Islamic  coins  in  their  hands,  the  members  will  learn  how 
easy  it  is  to  read  the  necessary  inscriptions.  For  information  or  to  enroll,  call  the 
Society  at  (212)  234-3130.  There  is  a $15.00  fee  for  this  seminar. 
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